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Abstract In the past, many studies have claimed that 
extremely low frequency (ELF) magnetic field (MF) 
exposures could alter the human electroencephalographic 
(EEG) activity. This study aims at extending our ELF pilot 
study to investigate whether MF exposures at ELF in series 
from 50, 16.66, 13, 10, 8.33 to 4 Hz could alter relative 
power within the corresponding EEG bands. 33 human 
subjects were tested under a double-blind and counter-bal- 
anced conditions. The multiple repeated three-way analysis 
of variance (ANOVA) mixed design (within and between- 
subject) analysis was employed followed by post-hoc t-tests 
and Bonferroni alpha-correction. The results from this study 
have shown that narrow alphal (7.5-9.5 Hz) and alpha2 
(9-11 Hz) bands, associated with 8.33 and 10 Hz MF 
exposures, were significantly (p < 0.0005) lower than 
control over the temporal and parietal regions within the 
10-16 min of first MF exposure session and the MF expo- 
sures were significantly higher than control of the second 
session MF exposure (60—65 min from the commencement 
of testing). Also, it was found that the betal (12-14 Hz) 
band exhibited a significant increase from before to after 
13-Hz first MF exposure session at frontal region. The final 
outcome of our result has shown that it is possible to alter 
the human EEG activity of alpha and beta bands when 
exposed to MF at frequencies corresponding to those same 
bands, depending on the order and period of MF conditions. 
This type of EEG synchronisation of driving alpha and beta 
EEG by alpha and beta sinusoidal MF stimulation, dem- 
onstrated in this study, could possibly be applied as 
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therapeutic treatment(s) of particular neurophysiological 
abnormalities such as sleep and psychiatric disorders. 
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1 Introduction 


In most bioelectromagnetics studies which examined the 
effects of extremely low frequency (ELF) magnetic fields 
(MF) upon the human electroencephalographic (EEG) 
activity, there have been inconsistencies in findings 
between experiments [4], due to differences in the exper- 
imental protocols, electromagnetic field characteristics, 
pulse shape, spatial characteristics, frequency, period of 
exposure and organism itself. The ELF research is still 
surrounded by a fair share of controversy within the sci- 
entific and general communities, despite extensive research 
during the past several decades in this area. 

Over the last two decades, several ELF studies have 
claimed that MF exposure characteristics could alter the 
human EEG activity, as follows: a sinusoidal 60-min 
intermittent MF exposure of 45 Hz and 1.26 mT [14]; a 2-s 
MF exposure of 60 Hz/20—100 uT [2]; 2-s epochs exposed 
to MF exposure of 10 Hz/40 uT and 1.5 Hz/20 uT [3]; a 2- 
s light and MF exposures to 1.5 Hz and 10 Hz/80 uT [15]; 
a 16 Hz/28.3 uT ME exposure [19]; an intermittent 16.7- 
Hz ME exposure [12]; a 2-s 60 Hz/100 uT MF exposure 
followed by 5-s control [16]; a 90-min MF exposure 50 Hz/ 
80 uT [11]; and a 8.3 Hz-12.2 Hz/5 uT sinusoidal MF 
exposure frequencies corresponding to recorded frontal 
EEG signals [20]. Other studies have investigated the 
effects of ELF pulsed electromagnetic fields (PEMF) on 
EEG activity after the applied Thomas pattern signal 
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(0—500 Hz) pulses In 853-ms segments (18 pulses) at var- 
ious periods of 110, 220, 330 ms at +200 uT [4, 5, 21]; 
‘during’ an ELF PEMF exposure [6]. The EEG responses 
to these MF exposures are described and discussed in 
Results’ section of this article. 

The authors’ pilot studies examined the effects of 
sinusoidal 8.33 Hz/174 uT ELF MEF [7, 8]. These results 
have led the authors to further investigate the EEG activity 
alterations due to MF exposures at frequencies associated 
with EEG bands. For example, authors’ pilot study [8] has 
revealed a marginal significant decrease in MF exposure 
compared to control, found in the alphal EEG band 
(7.5-9.5 Hz) at the vertex head position, where MF expo- 
sure was a at the Í haere of 8.33 Hz/174 uT. 











2 Materials and methods 


2.1 Subjects 


The experiments were conducted on 33 healthy subjects 
(24 male and 9 female) with mean age of 30 years, SD 
11 years, range 20-59 years. The RMIT University’s eth- 
ics committee approved the study, and all the subjects gave 
written informed consent prior to the experiment. 


2.2 Magnetic field exposure system 


A pair of standard circular Helmholtz coils have been 
designed by the authors, having a driving current of 
140 mA, total coil impedance 71 Q, average radius of 
65 cm, copper wire of 0.8 mm in diameter and 250 turns 
each (Fig. 1) [9]. A signal generator effective in producing 





Fig. 1 The design of magnetic 
field exposure system consisting 
of Helmholtz coils and a signal 
generator 
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signals was designed and developed using EXAR XR-2206 
monolithic IC together with an audio amplifier with the 
gain of 10 to deliver sufficient current level to the coils. 
The magnetic flux density was verified by direct mea- 
surement using ‘Wandel and Goltermann’ EFA-200 EMF 
Analyser. The linearly polarised field was sa aca to 
the Earth’s North-South MF at ma ( 











in ce b en th £ ur Uniformity Per 
from hei inner to ine outer region were 0.01, 0.1 and 1% 
with respect to the centre value. According to magnetic 
flux density measurements acquired, the uniformity of the 
inner level, 0.01%, was 15 cm (x- and y-axis) and the outer 
level 1% was 40 cm (x- pak and 50 cm (y-axis) [9]. The 

eomagnetic field inside the 
00 nT at the ELF 











range 6-11 Hz. 


2.3 Electroencephalogram 


The EEG data acquisition equipment used throughout 
testing was the Mindset MS-1000 (Nolan Computer Sys- 
tems Inc., USA) recording system. Neuroscan 19 channel 
cap (Compumedics Neuroscan Limited, USA) electrodes 
were used with referential montage of 16 channels. The left 
brain hemisphere electrodes: Fp1, F7, F3, T7, C3, P7, P3 
and O1 were all referenced to M1 (left mastoid), while the 
right brain hemisphere electrodes: Fp2, F8, F4, T8, C4, P8, 
P4 and O2 were referenced to right mastoid M2. 


2.4 Experimental procedure 


During the EEG recording sessions, subjects were asked to 
lie down between the coils in sagittal plane direction per- 
pendicular to the coil axis and in the supine position. The 
entire experiment was performed in a darkened, sound 
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proof and RF-shielded room to prevent erroneous record- 
ings due to the standing waves and power line interference. 

The baseline EEG was recorded prior to any stimula- 
tion for one minute. Each stimulation (50, 16.66, 13, 10, 
8.33 and 4 Hz) lasted for 2 min followed by 1 min | 
recording, as shown in Fig. 2. The total duration of an 
experiment was 19 min. The same procedure was repe- 
ated for the ‘no MF’ or control sessions. The order of 
control and exposure sessions was determined randomly 
according to the subject’s ID number. Subjects with odd 
ID numbers were first tested with control condition 
(no MF exposure) followed by MF exposure after a 30-min 
break. Double-blind and counter-balanced condition was 
exercised. This condition was highly considered in the 
analysis as a factor that might reveal that if the first 
session was an MF exposure, the EEG activity results 
during the second MF control session could still be 
influenced or dependent on the results of the first MF 
exposure session. 

The MF study protocol consisted of: 











e first EEG baseline recording, followed by 

e first MF exposure/control at 50 Hz; continued by 
second EEG recording (after 50 Hz); 

e second MF exposure/control at 16.66 Hz; third EEG 
recording of after 16.66 Hz; 

e third MF exposure/control at 13 Hz; fourth EEG 
recording (after 13 Hz); 

e fourth MF exposure/control at 10 Hz; fifth EEG 
recording (after 10 Hz); 

e fifth MF exposure/control at 8.33 Hz; sixth EEG 
recording (after 8.33 Hz); 

e sixth MF exposure/control at 4 Hz; and seventh EEG 
recording (after 4 Hz). 


Fig. 2 The design of EEG 
measurement and MEF condition 
protocol was instrumental in the 
design of the original data 
analysis method applied in this 
study. The analysis method 
consisted of computing the 
relative spectral power or the 
‘power ratio’ between the 
individual band and total 
spectral band before and after 
MF condition. The relative 
spectral power estimate of each 
frequency band corresponds to 
its own stimulus frequency. The 
dark colour circles indicate the 
computed EEG data 


ELF Stimulations 
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The narrow EEG band intervals were as theta (3—5 Hz), 
alphal (7.5-9.5 Hz), alpha2 (9-11 Hz), betal (12-14 Hz), 
beta2 (15.5—17.5 Hz) and gamma (49-51 Hz). The theta and 
gamma band data was excluded from this particular analysis. 








The tradi- 
tional EEG band definitions were not considered in this 
study. Howeve e EEG bands were custom defined arot 
the stimulation frequency acting similar to a central fre- 
quency. For example, the stimulation of 8.33 Hz (close to 
8.5 Hz) could investigate only within the theta band of 
+1 Hz, which explains the 7.5-9.5 Hz range. The same 
procedure is repeated for other stimulation frequencies. It is 












The computed extracted parameters were: the total 
spectral power of each stimulation EEG data (i.e. before, 
50, 16.66, 13, 10, 8.33 and 4 Hz); spectral power in the 
stimulated band, before/after; central band frequency 
before/after; and relative difference ‘ratio’ between the 
individual band and total spectral power before/after. The 
relative spectral power estimate of each narrow frequency 
band corresponds to its own stimulus frequency, as 
described in Fig. 2. For example: 


e gamma EEG band (49-51 Hz) relative power was 
calculated within the first EEG baseline recording and 
second EEG recording (after 50 Hz); 

e beta2 EEG band (15.5—-17.5 Hz) relative power within 
second EEG recording (after 50 Hz) and third EEG 
recording of after 16.66 Hz; 

e betal EEG band (12-14 Hz) relative power within third 
EEG recording (after 16.66 Hz) and fourth EEG 
recording of after 13 Hz; 


Relative Difference 
(before/after) 


10Hz 8.33Hz 4Hz 






Theta (3-SHz) 
Alphal (7.5-9.5Hz) 
Alpha2 (9-11Hz) 


| Betal (12-14Hz) 


spueg 933 


Beta2 (15.S-17.SHz) 


Gamma (49-51Hz) 
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e alpha2 EEG band (9-11 Hz) relative power within 
fourth EEG recording (after 13 Hz) and fifth EEG 
recording of after 10 Hz; 

e alphal EEG band (7.5-9.5 Hz) relative power within 
fifth EEG recording (after 10 Hz) and sixth EEG 
recording of after 8.33 Hz; 

e theta EEG band (3-5 Hz) relative power within sixth 
EEG recording (after 8.33 Hz) and seventh EEG 
recording of after 4 Hz. 


The advantage of applying this particular method by 
only analysing the stimulus frequency EEG band was to 
simplify and reduce the number of multiple statistical tests 
in the analysis. Throughout the statistical analysis of this 
study, the gamma EEG band at MF stimulus of 50 Hz data 
was excluded from the analysis due to an interest in EEG 
frequency responses, less than 50 Hz. 


2.5 Signal processing 


All the collected EEG data was processed using MATLAB 
(Mathworks, USA) employing the Short Time Fourier 
Transform (STFT) function to compute the spectral anal- 
ysis of all the 16 channels for all the subjects and extract 
parameters to be used in the statistical analysis. The EEG 
power was calculated by integrating the area under the 
curve at specific frequency band intervals. The EEG power 
spectra were computed with the resolution of 0.5 Hz with 
60 epochs (1 s for each epoch) for 60-s recording with 
sampling frequency of 256 Hz. 


3 Results 


All-subject processed data were statistically analysed using 
statistical SPSS software tool (SPSS, Statistical Packages for 
Social Sciences, version 14, SPSS, Inc., Chicago, IL, USA). 
Initially, multiple repeated three-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) mixed design (within and between-subject) tests, 
with a significant level set at 0.05, were conducted. The 
factorial designs were used to evaluate the possible existence 
of the main effect such as: within-subject ‘condition’ 
(exposure/control) and ‘order’ (before/after); and between- 
subject ‘session’ (first/second); and its combined effects or 
interaction between factors, such as: ‘condition x order’, 
‘condition x session’ and ‘order x sessions’. Following 
the multiple ANOVA tests, the post-hoc analysis was con- 
ducted using multiple paired samples two-tailed t-tests. The 
first test conducted was for the first session of MF exposure 
consisting of 16 subjects (df = 15). The second test was 
the second session MF control (df = 15), the third test was 
the first session MF control (df = 16) and the fourth test was 
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the second session MF exposure (df = 16). The following 
two sub-sections will describe the results, initially describine 
the exposure followed by control ‘order’ and control fol- 
lowed by the exposure ‘order’. 


3.1 MF exposure followed by MF control results 


In alphal band, under 8.33 Hz, second MF control session (no 
field) t-test results revealed a significant increase from before 
to after at T7 (tis = —2.397, p < 0.030) (Fig. 3). ANOVA 
test revealed a significant difference for the interaction 
between exposure/control and sessions factors (T7) 
Fy 3; = 5.992, p < 0.020 (Table 1). In alpha2 band 10 Hz 
MF second control session (P3), there was a significant 
decrease from before [mean (M) = 0.1789, standard error 
(SE) = 0.0201] to after (M = 0.1573, SE = 0.0140), 
tis = 3.081, p < 0.008) (Fig. 4). At P4 alpha2 band, the 
significant decrease from before (M = 0.1861, SE = 0.0223) 
to after (M = 0.1510, SE = 0.0134), tis = 2.812, p < 0.013 
was also evident. Also, at alpha2 band, in the occipital regions, 
the significant decrease at O1 from before (M = 0.1399, 
SE = 0.0156) and after (M = 0.1243, SE = 0.0111), 
tis = 2.256, p < 0.039; and at O2 from before (M = 0.1383, 
SE = 0.0137) and after (M = 0.1203, SE = 0.0104), 
tis = 3.283, p < 0.005 was revealed. There was a large 
decrease in relative difference from before to after by 12% 
(P3), 18.4% (P4), 11.2% (O1) and 13% (O2) than at any other 
electrode and stimulation. The three-way ANOVA revealed a 
significant interaction between exposure/control and sessions 
for P3 electrode Fj 3; = 11.918, p < 0.002 and the main 
factor before/after F 3, = 5.230, p < 0.029. At P4 electrode, 
a significant difference between exposure/control and 
sessions was F131 = 14.827, p < 0.001 and before/after 
Fy 3; = 4.406, p < 0.044; O1 revealed Fj) 3; = 9.346, 
p < 0.005 (exposure/control and sessions); and O2 
F\ 31; = 13.071, p < 0.001 (Table 1). The t-test results for 
13-Hz stimulation in betal band revealed no significant dif- 
ferences at any electrode, as shown in Fig. 5. For the first MF 
exposure session, the t-test results revealed a significant 
increase at Fpl, Fp2, F7, F3 and C3 for 13-Hz stimulation in 
betal band. At F7 before, tis = —2.798, pp < 0.014; F3 before 
tis = —2.659, p < 0.018; and C3 before tis = —2.391, 
p < 0.030. There was an increase from before to after by 
10.1% (Fp1), 8% (Fp2), 8.4% (F7), 10.8% (F3) and 9.3% (C3). 
The ANOVA results revealed significant differences between 
before and after main factors at Fpl F 3; = 12.852, 
p < 0.001; Fp2 Fi 31 = 7.058, p < 0.012; F7 Fi 3; = 5.730, 
p < 0.0001 (Table 1). In first MF exposure betal band 
(13 Hz), ANOVA’s significant results for before and after 
main factor, were very similar to f-test’s results (Fig. 5; 
Table 1). 
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Fig. 3 The mean relative difference (y-axis) within alphal EEG band 
is represented as ‘before’ and ‘after’ (x-axis) MF condition (exposure/ 
control) over 16 EEG electrodes (columns) at 8.33 Hz stimulus. The 
MF condition was represented by MF exposure (darker colour line) 
and MF control (lighter colour line) at first and second sessions 


3.2 MF control followed by MF exposure results 


For the second MF exposure session, the t-tests results for 
8.33 Hz stimulation in alphal band revealed a significant 
decrease from before to after at electrodes Fp1, F7, F3, F4 
and C4: F7 tye = 2.120, p < 0.050; F3 tis = 2.862, 
p < 0.011; F4 tye = 2.682, p < 0.016; and C4 tis = 2.872, 
p < 0.011 (Fig. 3). There was a decrease in relative differ- 
ence from before to after by 11.1% (Fp1), 11.3% (F7), 10% 
(F3), 9.8% (F4) and 8.8% (C4). The ANOVA results 
(Table 1) indicated a significant difference at: F7 
Fi 31 = 6.485, p < 0.016 (exposure/control and sessions) 
and F131 = 4.485, p < 0.042 (before/after and sessions); F3 
Fy 3, = 4.524, p < 0.041 (exposure/control and sessions) 
and F131 = 4.297, p < 0.047 (before/after and sessions); F4 
Fy 3, = 11.554, p < 0.002 (exposure/control and sessions); 
and C4 Fı3ı = 5.121, p < 0.031 (exposure/control and 
sessions) and F131 = 6.035, p < 0.020 (before/after and 
sessions). For the second MF exposure session, the t-test 
results revealed a significant increase from before to after 
10-Hz exposure in alpha2 band at F4, tie = —2.130, 
p < 0.049, as shown in Fig. 4. ANOVA revealed a significant 
difference for the interaction between exposure/control and 
session’s factor, F131 = 11.043, p < 0.002 (Table 1). For 
13-Hz stimulation, there was no significant difference (Fig. 5). 


(rows). The post-hoc analysis (multiple t-tests) was described by 
* p< 0.05, **p<0.01 and *** p< 0.001. The significant 
(p < 0.05) decrease from before to after MF exposure, in relative 
alphal band power, was mainly exhibited over the frontal regions 
during the second session 


3.3 Bonferroni alpha-correction for multiple ANOVA 
and post-hoc t-tests 


Alpha-adjusted procedure is a frequently used method to 
control the inflated type I error due to repeated measures. 
The post-hoc analysis was performed using Bonferroni’ s 
corrected alpha rate, which needed to be conducted due to 
multiple t and ANOVA tests. Initially, for the multiple 
t-tests, there were 16 electrodes, five bands/stimulations, 
two conditions (exposure/control) and two sessions (first/ 
second). As a result, the alpha rate of p < 0.05 was cor- 
rected to p < 0.05/320 = 0.000156. No significant differ- 
ences were observed as a result of this correction. 

On the other hand, the ANOVA tests conducted for 16 
electrodes and five bands/stimulations, resulted in the cor- 
rected alpha rate of p < 0.05/80 = 0.000625. Clearly, the 
ANOVA °s new alpha rate was higher than the f-test’s by a 
factor of 4. Under this alpha rate correction (Table 1), the 
significant difference was revealed at: betal (13 Hz) band/ 
simulation F7 electrode, F131 = 15.73, p < 0.0005 for main 
‘before/after’ effect factor; alpha2 (10 Hz) T8 Fí sí = 16.81 
p < 0.0005 and P7 Fi 31 = 17.25 p < 0.0005 for ‘condi- 
tion x sessions’ factor; alphal (8.33 Hz) P7 Fi 31 = 16.40 
p < 0.0005 and P8 Fi31 = 15.00 p < 0.0005 for ‘condi- 
tion x sessions’ factor. 
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Fig. 4 The mean relative difference (y-axis) within alpha2 EEG band 
is represented as ‘before’ and ‘after’ (x-axis) MF condition (exposure/ 
control) over 16 EEG electrodes (columns) at 10-Hz stimulus. The 
MF condition was represented by MF exposure (darker colour line) 
and MF control (lighter colour line) at first and second sessions 


4 Discussion 


The statistical tests have been conducted to find any pos- 
sible alteration of human EEG responses due to ELF MF 
exposures. The Bonferroni’s corrected alpha rate on mul- 
tiple ANOVA tests was able to indicate the significant 
differences of the main effect test factors and its combined 
effects or interaction between factors, such as MF exposure/ 


control versus sessions (first/second). In response to alpha- 














It is unknown why the relative power in alpha 
(7.5-11 Hz) bands was ‘suppressed’ or decreased, associ- 
ated with 8.33 and 10 Hz stimulus throughout the first 
10-16 min MF exposure period. Its behaviour was con- 
sistent with our pilot study and other studies. The results 
from our previous pilot study revealed a ‘marginal’ 
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(rows). The post-hoc analysis (multiple t-tests) was described by 
*p<0.05, **p<0.01 and *** p< 0.001. The significant 
(p < 0.05 and 0.01) decrease from before to after MF control, in 
relative alpha2 band power, was mainly exhibited over the parietal 
and occipital regions during the second session 


significant decrease in MF exposure compared to MF 
control, found in the alphal EEG band (7.5—9.5 Hz) at the 
vertex head position, where MF stimulation was applied at 
the alphal frequency of 174 uT/8.33 Hz [8]. The consis- 
tent results with our study were also reported in another 
study with a decrease in the alpha (8-13 Hz) EEG activity 
at the occipital region after 2-s MF exposure of 0—60 Hz/ 
20-100 uT [2]. Another study revealed a decrease in global 
field power and no indication in any frontal alpha asym- 
metry [ratio of right (F4) and left (F3) frontal powers] [20]. 
Our future analysis could perhaps employ similar method 
such as the EEG hemispheric asymmetry of anterior—pos- 
terior (A—P) regions and inter/intra hemispheric coherence. 
This type of analysis method was undertaken by other 
authors to investigate the photic stimulation responses on 
EEG activity [17]. The recent double-blind counter-bal- 
anced study (20 subjects), among the first to assess EEG 
activity changes during a weak ELF PEMEF exposure, 
revealed that the alpha (8—13 Hz) EEG band was signifi- 
cantly lower over the occipital region after the first 5 min 
of MF, related to order of MF-sham versus sham-MF 
condition [6]. Our study has also shown that alphal and 
alpha2 bands were also significantly lower, but over the 
temporal and parietal regions (instead of occipital) during 
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Fig. 5 The mean relative difference (y-axis) within betal EEG band 
is represented as ‘before’ and ‘after’ (x-axis) MF condition (exposure/ 
control) over 16 EEG electrodes (columns) at 13 Hz stimulus. The 
MF condition was represented by MF exposure (darker colour line) 
and MF control (lighter colour line) at first and second sessions 


the first session (after 10-16 min). Some of the evident 
differences between ours and [6] Cook et al.’s protocol and 
analysis were: PEMF (0-500 Hz) versus ELF 
(4-16.66 Hz); Cook’s alpha band (8-13 Hz) was much 
wider in frequency range compared to our narrow alphal, 
alpha2 and betal bands, resulting in frequency range from 
7.5 to 14 Hz; and ANOVA measures were analysed by four 
sets of EEG electrodes (O1, Oz, O2; P3, Pz, P4; CPz, C3, 
Cz, C4; FCz, F3, Fz, F4) versus 16 individual EEG elec- 
trodes in this study. The 15-min duration and the ‘session’ 
counter-balanced design (MF exposure/control) was very 
similar in both studies. For our future statistical analysis, 
we should adopt the 4-5 sets of EEG electrodes which 
could definitely increase the altered-alpha rate value, and 
therefore improve the significant difference of our results. 

It is also unknown why the relative powers in alphal and 
alpha2 bands, associated with 8.33 and 10 Hz stimulus, were 
significantly higher than at MF control of the second session 
MF exposure. These results were contradictory with our pilot 
study [8], but consistent with many other previous studies 
[4, 5] on EEG responses, which revealed that the alpha 
activity was significantly higher over the occipital region, 
and marginally higher over the parietal electrodes at 15-min 
post exposure. The other consistencies in the alpha band 
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(rows). The post-hoc analysis (multiple t-tests) was described by 
* p< 0.05, **p<0.01 and *** p< 0.001. The significant 
(p < 0.05) increase from before to after MF exposure, in relative 
betal band power, was mainly exhibited over the frontal regions 
during the first session 


increase at MF exposure compared to MF control were also 
reported in the following studies: a decrease in the delta 
(1-3 Hz) and theta (4-7 Hz) (frontal/central/parietal 
regions) and an increase in the alpha (7—13 Hz) and beta 
(14-25 Hz) in the respective occipital and frontal regions 
(45-Hz MF) [14]; an increase in the alpha (10 Hz) EEG 
activity at the central region after 10-min MF exposure of 
10 Hz/40 uT and 1.5 Hz/20 uT [3]; an increases in the spec- 
tral power mainly at higher than 10 Hz EEG frequencies at the 
central, parietal and occipital regions due to 2-s light and EMF 
exposures to 80 uT/1.5 Hz and 10 Hz [15]; and a significant 
increase in the alpha (8-13 Hz) EEG activity over occipital 
region due to a 90 min MF exposure 50 Hz/80 uT [11]. 
Considering that our ANOVA tests findings were not 
able to determine whether there was a significant increase 
or decrease (Fig. 6) from before to after MF exposure or 
control at the specific session, the post-hoc analysis was 
conducted using multiple paired samples two-tailed t-tests 
and later employing the Bonferroni’s corrected alpha rate. 
From the combination of the ANOVA and t-test results, it 
was found that the betal (12—14 Hz) band exhibited a 
significant increase from before to after 13-Hz first MF 
exposure session at left frontal region (Figs. 5, 6; Table 1). 
This particular finding was also consistent with previous 
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Fig. 6 A graphical representation of the relative increase (darker 
colour pointer facing up) and decrease (lighter colour pointer facing 
down) at each MF stimulus and EEG band (x-axis) over the 16 EEG 
electrodes (y-axis). The MF condition was represented by MF 
exposure (first two columns on the left-hand side) and MF control 
(last two columns on the right-hand side) at first and second sessions 
(columns). The post-hoc analysis (multiple t-tests) was described by 


studies, in particular [14] Lyskov et al. study where an 
increase in beta band (14-25 Hz) was evident in the frontal 
region during the 45-Hz MF exposure [13] and Hausser 
et al. study which revealed a significant increases in the 
beta (12.5—25 Hz) EEG bands over the occipital region 
after the 20-min, 3-Hz MF exposure. 

The Bonferroni’s corrected alpha rate t-tests did not 
reveal any significant differences due to an extremely low 
alpha rate of p < 0.000156. However, it did reveal a 
significant (p < 0.05) increase from before to after MF 
exposure during the first session in relative betal band 
power over the frontal regions (Figs. 5, 6). The significant 
decrease from before to after MF exposure (second ses- 
sion) was also revealed over the frontal region at alphal 
band and from before to after MF control (second session) 
over the parietal and occipital regions at alpha2 band 
(Fig. 6). 

Our betal and alpha2 band findings indicate that humans 
could exhibit significant changes in the EEG during the MF 
exposure, such as by having the natural ability to detect 
ELF MFs [16]. The beta2 frequency (16.66 Hz) used in this 
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(p < 0.05) increase from before to after MF exposure during the first 
session was exhibited in relative betal band power over the frontal 
regions. On the other hand, the significant decrease from before to 
after MF exposure (second session) was revealed over frontal region 
at alphal band and MF control (second session) over the parietal and 
occipital regions at alpha2 band 


study was also used as the frequency within the betal band 
of the EEG in [19] Sastre et al. study which claimed that 
betal band exhibits a close temporal association with REM 
sleep and has a reciprocal relationship with delta activity 
during NREM sleep. Griefahm et al. study also utilised 
16.7-Hz MF exposure [12]. However, this study on the 
effects of 16.66 Hz on beta2 EEG band failed to present 
any evident and significant changes. 

In vitro experimental study has observed in ‘real-time’ 
the intracellular synchronised bioelectric activity in neu- 
rons, from the brain ganglia of the snail Helix aspersa, 
under (1-50 Hz/15 mT) [1]. This study demonstrated the 
ability of low frequency sinusoidal weak MEF to promote 
synchronisation in the bioelectric activity in neurons. The 
results revealed that the decrease of neuron firing fre- 
quency and synchronisation can be observed with an 
increasing static and ELF MEF. In vivo studies, similar 
EEG synchronisation has been demonstrated using the non- 
invasive direct stimulation of the brain via pulsed MF, 
known as transcranial magnetic stimulation (TMS) [17]. 
However, there has not been enough research on EEG 
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synchronisation from sinusoidal ‘weaker’ MF stimulation 
which has been demonstrated in this study. 

Over the years, the research examining the effects of MF 
on human performance and physiology has produced 
inconsistent results [22]. Our ‘lack’ of significant findings 
due to Bonferroni’s adjustment could be based on Podd 
et al. study [18] which reported negative findings that 
0.2-Hz MF affected simple reaction time in humans, and 
whereas a 0.1-Hz field did not. They discussed the various 
issues which could improve the significance of their results. 
One of those issues raised was the degree of statistical 
power. In order to increase the statistical power is to 
increase the number of subjects which in our study was 
minimal. Also, adjusting the probability of a type I error 
(alpha level) or by reducing the number of relevant 
experimental design factors could increase the statistical 
power. Thus, any other future research studies including 
ours must give serious thought to minimise the error of 
variance and maximise statistical power. 

Thus, an increased sample size, adopted EEG hemi- 
spheric asymmetry method and alternative alpha-adjust- 
ment tests could improve on the significant differences of 
these findings in the future studies. 


5 Conclusion 


The results from this study have shown a two-folding 
outcome which is equally consistent and inconsistent with 
our pilot and other studies, conducted over the last several 
years. In order to investigate whether weak MF exposures 
at ELF in series from 50, 16.66, 13, 10, 8.33 to 4 Hz could 
alter relative power within the corresponding EEG bands, 
this study’s consistency with our pilot study has revealed 
that the relative power in alpha bands, associated with 8.33 
and 10 Hz MF exposures was significantly lower than at 
MF control over the temporal and parietal regions within 
the first session of MF exposure. However, at the second 
session of MF exposure, the relative power in alpha bands 
was significantly higher than at MF control. Also, it was 
found that the betal (12—14 Hz) band exhibited a signifi- 
cant increase from before to after 13-Hz first MF exposure 
session at frontal region. 

The final outcome of our result has shown that it is 
possible to alter the human EEG activity of alpha and beta 
bands when exposed to MF at associated EEG frequency 
bands, depending on the order and period of MF condi- 
tions. This type of EEG synchronisation of driving alpha 
and beta EEG by alpha and beta sinusoidal MF stimulation, 
demonstrated in this study, could possibly be applied as 
therapeutic treatment(s) of particular neurophysiological 
abnormalities such as sleep and psychiatric disorders. In 
future, authors expect that the EEG synchronisation can 
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effectively be demonstrated by either flickering of lights 
[10] and/or MF at ELF. 
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